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A THEORY OF PERCEPTION 


HE theory of perception, and in a wider sense a theory of con- 
sciousness, which I am proposing, was conceived in a cheerfully 
conscious opposition to Bergson and Whitehead, who both view sense- 
perceptions as mere reactions of organic bodies, thus perpetuating 
the basic tenets of English sensualistic epistemology. I agree with 
both thinkers that the inorganic processes are only prehensible for 
us by the physiological sense-impressions ; but I differ from them in 
maintaining that perceptions are not derivative of bodily processes. 
' The value of divergent philosophical views can thus be looked upon 
as being proportionate to the degree of opposition they are capable 
of eliciting. It is by friendly opposition that one’s own standpoint 
can crystallize itself. 

Surveying the history of epistemology in perspective, two diver- 
gent trends disclose themselves in the critical investigation of the 
human understanding. One studies its nature by starting with 
sense-impressions, there where its activity is not yet in evidence; 
but where it is incited. The other examines the nature of under- 
standing at the apex of its completed realizations, embodied in tangi- 
ble knowledge and opinion, and represented by linguistic and mimic 
symbols. Greek epistemology was preeminently symbolical in char- 
acter as far as its main representatives were concerned. With them 
the examination of the sensory life is more in the background, while 
greater energy is expended in the elucidation of the content of lin- 
guistic concepts and ideas. Modern thinkers have striven to extend 
the Greek logic of concepts under the cover of either a defensive or 
hostile attitude. Recent theories of human understanding are based 
largely upon a close study of sensory life. In contrast to the an- 
cients the moderns are mainly interested in the construction of an 
“‘impressionistic’’ epistemology. By this I mean that, if epistemo- 
logical studies desire to get a hearing to-day, they are compelled to 
start with a critical analysis of sense-perceptions. Whether we know 
modern philosophy or not, our modern mind is thoroughly impreg- 
nated by the sensualistic theories of human intellect. We are prone 
to identify knowledge with experience, observation, and experiment. 
Epistemology must, therefore, start with a theory of perception, it 
being the door to the science of consciousness. 

Sensualistic and psychological epistemology is historically repre- 
sented by Locke, Berkeley, and Hume. Their fundamental and 
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common notion is that sense-impressions are the primitive compon- 
ents of knowledge. Their divergent individual views are merely so 
many variations of an elemental, purely empirical, notion. What 
the sober-minded Locke is able to conceal and express in agreement 
with common sense, appears in grating dissonance in Berkeley, and 
in devastating clarity in the incomparable Hume. The triumvirate 
of English empiricism and its greatest successor, modern psychology, 
strive with tooth and nail to destroy the difference between acts of 
consciousness and biological sensory functions. 

The slogan of the sensualistic revolution as stated by Locke is, 
that sensations are ideas. Sense-impressions are mental processes. 
Its favorite term, ‘‘idea,’’ serves to hide the difference between con- 
cepts and sensations. Sensations are our simplest thoughts. Locke 
shares with most minds the notion that sensations are things with 
which we are familiar. All higher abstractions and concepts are 
merely a composition of simple ideas or sensations. This view of 
the primitive ideal character of sense-impressions has become the 
chief dogma of modern psychology. 

In opposition to Locke I shall maintain that our sense-impressions 
possess no ideal cognitive character. In order to demonstrate my 
contention, it will be necessary for me to show in some detail that 
sense-impressions are by nature not simple; but absolutely complex. 

Every sense-impression constitutes an event which as such occu- 
pies a certain duration. They must be conceived as consisting of an 
unlimited number of temporal phases. We all know that it is im- 
possible for us to hold the minute temporal intervals of which a 
sensation is composed, mentally apart. It is essential that we be- 
come conscious of this human inability. We are unable to follow 
with our eyes all the various phases of a movement. Its minute in- 
dividual phases blend for our vision. 

Experiments with the rotating color disc illustrate distinetly that 
the events within the minute temporal slabs of a visual sensation 
remain unknown for us. Were it possible that our sensations could 
penetrate into the processes of a thousandth of a second, the various 
colored sectors of the rotating disc would not blend for us, and no 
fusions would occur. 

Phenomena in motion as well as phenomena at relative rest con- 
ceal the existing numberless temporal phases for us. If we look for 
a second on a colored spot on the wall, we are unaware that this 
second consists of a continual re-creation of the visual sensation. 
One is compelled to have recourse to artificial means in order to 
become convinced that the event during a second is constant. We 
can close the eyes once, twice, or three times, and thus obtain one, a 
second, or a third visual sensation. No whole second is required for 
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the obtainment of a visual sensation. One has such a sensation al- 
ready during a half or a third of a second. Nevertheless, we fail 
to notice the twofold or threefold repetition of the sensation during 
a second, and it seems to us that at the close of a second, the identical 
sensation is still present. The visual sensation is, so to say, frozen 
in, and we have the singular illusion that our particular sensation 
is constant. Every sensation is a continuously flowing event. The 
perception of a phenomenon at relative rest is only possible because 
the specific sensation is being continuously re-created during the se- 
quence of a second. As it lies not in our power to penetrate into the 
smallest temporal phases of our sensations by sheer perception, we 
fail to note their continuous re-creation. There are probably in- 
numerable rhythms in a sensation during the duration of a second. 
The secret of these sensory rhythms is hidden from us. One phase 
of a sensation tends to conceal the other. We are unable to tem- 
poralize our sensations of phenomena. In reality there are no quies- 
cent sensations. Locke’s basic dogma of modern psychology is there- 
fore invalid. Sensations are not simple. 

The concept of the fusion of sensations has played an important 
role since Herbart. The sense-impressions which modern psychology 
regards as something simple, are nothing but blends, fusions. Psy- 
chologists are still wavering in taking this last step, as it entails 
a serious refutation of sensualistic psychology. They persist in the 
idea that the temporal process of sensations must be ignored, if we 
wish to think them. <A concrete sensation possesses by nature a 
temporal duration of some sort. No sensation is possible whose 
temporal duration is zero. If we deny that the essence of sensation 
is a temporal process, the concept is meaningless, 

As a rule we are not accustomed to think of the minute temporal 
phases of what seems to us an ‘‘instantaneous’’ sensation. This is 
due to the fact that our concept of time is much less developed than 
our concept of space. There is a difference between the empirical 
‘present’? and the mathematical ‘‘present.’’ By an empirical 
‘‘present’’ we understand a short temporal interval which serves 
to span the immediate past and future. The mathematical ‘‘pres- 
ent’’ consists of a durationless limit between the past and future. 
Our sense-impressions are never restricted to a mathematical ‘‘pres- 
ent.’”’ Just as we are ignorant of what happens in the smallest 
surfaces and organisms without the aid of the microscope, we are 
similarly ignorant of what occurs within the minutest intervals of 
a sensation. As the world within the thousandth of a millimeter, 
and of a micron, is unknown to us, in like manner is the world within 
the micro-second a secret for us. Biology studies the structure of 
organisms within a micron, and physics seeks insight into the thou- 
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sandth and millionth of a second in inorganic nature. <A science 
that had no such explicit aim would have nothing new to say. 

The wonderful achievements of modern science depend upon the 
fact that our sensations consist of numberless temporal phases. Na- 
ture in its minute processes is inaccessible to our immediate percep- 
tion. This is the reason why minds entertained erroneous concepts 
in regard to the fall of heavy bodies. Science had to wait for a 
Galileo to open up the solution of this problem. 

Therefore, sense-impressions are not something familiar, obvious, 
and merely given as Locke and Kant held. In a sense we are fa- 
miliar with our sensations. They are given; but how given? Given 
as any riddle is given. Their minute temporal phases are unknown 
to us, and arithmetically speaking, every sensation is a summation. 
Had science listened to sensualistic epistemology, it never would have 
succeeded in the penetration of the secrets of nature; for mere sense- 
impressions do not yield knowledge. Sensualistic epistemology leads 
to a world-view in which everything is given by the senses, which 
contains nothing unknown. If there is nothing unknown in what 
we sense, science would be impossible; for its major objective is to 
make known the unknown in our, sense-impressions. 

Sensualistic epistemology aimed to serve the progress of science 
and knowledge. It reduced all knowledge to experience, and all ex- 
perience to sensation. In positing sensation as the primitive element 
of knowledge, it constructed its world with the known instead of 
extending our knowledge of the unknown. A world-view constructed 
on the sole basis of sensation turns out to be a world devoid of any 
problems. A philosophy based upon a sensualistice epistemology has ' 
always a ready answer for everything. It leaves no room for further 
problems. The human mind desires an unknown in order to in- 
vestigate, to create knowledge. Without the unknown neither 
knowledge, philosophy, nor science is possible. Impressionistic 
epistemology issued into two extremes: (1) the blessedness of being 
free from problems, (2) the despair that we can ever know. These 
two extremes came historically to expression in Berkeley and Hume. 
The former elevates sensualistic epistemology into a theory of bles- 
sedness; the latter, more than any modern thinker with the probable 
exception of Santayana, denies that we have the stuff in us to create 
knowledge. 

The fact that sense-impressions are by nature anything but 
simple and obvious leads to a new conception of perception and 
consciousness. Our perceptions can not keep step with the flux of 
our sensations. They do not correspond with the flux of sensations; 
for if they did, nothing of the minutest rhythms of sensation could 
ever remain hidden from us. This shows distinctly that our per- 
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ceptions are limited. A second seems short to us. But a second is 
neither short nor long in and for itself. It is short for us because 
we can not execute as many perceptual acts during its duration as 
we may wish. Thus the length of time depends upon the peculiar 
nature of human consciousness. In contradistinction to sensation 
perceptual acts have a discontinuous, intermittent character. A 
sensory process is continuous, while acts of perception (of conscious- 
ness) come by ‘‘dirops,’’ in jerks, from interval to interval. The 
constancy of perception is a grand illusion which biologically and 
practically we can not but help entertain. Perceptual, volitional, 
and intellectual acts of consciousness are articulated, and possess a 
living form. Language above all reflects the nature of perception 
and of acts of consciousness very clearly. Sense-impressions are 
processes that are continuous and inarticulate. The frequency and 
oscillations of perceptual acts can be experimentally determined. 
The same may be done some day for the higher acts of consciousness. 

For the sake of clarity let us assume that a sensation endures 
about one-tenth of a second before it is perceived by consciousness. 
The question then is: Does an act of consciousness or of perception 
occupy time? From what we stated above, we will have to infer 
that a perceptual or any other act of consciousness does not occupy 
a measurable time, otherwise it would have to be as fluent as sensa- 
tions are. But granting that an act of consciousness endures one- 
tenth of a second, the inference would be that it is active for us in 
any of the minutest time intervals. Would consciousness in any of 
its forms be capable of this, we would know what we do not know 
now. Perceptual acts and acts of consciousness in general are in- 
stantaneous, having a ‘‘punctual’’ form. They are not sensory; but 
are different from the continuous organic processes of sense-impres- 
sions. It is only as we come to view perceptual acts and the other 
acts of consciousness as discontinuous, intermittent, instantaneous, 
that we can differentiate acts of consciousness from biological and 
physiological processes. There is, then, a radical distinction be- 
tween an act and a process. 

If acts of consciousness are discontinuous how can they have any 
relations to each other? What can a consciousness of consciousness 
be? To symbolize it we may speak of n’th powers, degrees or levels 
of consciousness. We all would admit that we are capable of reflect- 
ing upon our thoughts, and that we possess in some measure a knowl- 
edge of our knowledge. 

If we grant the validity of the discontinuous character of percep- 
tion and consciousness, we can equally grant that consciousness con- 
sists of instantaneous, ‘‘punctual’’ points. That is, no two acts of 
consciousness occur simultaneously in the identical mathematical 
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moment. If consciousness and perception are intermittent there 
must elapse a certain interval of time between two acts of perception 
or of consciousness. Biological or physiological processes occupy 
the time interval between two acts of consciousness. An act of con- 
sciousness in and for itself is not conscious of itself; but only a sec- 
ond, later act of consciousness can lend self-consciousness to the pre- 
ceding, primary act of consciousness. The second act of conscious- 
ness in turn possesses no consciousness of itself, unless a third act 
of consciousness occurs and lends self-conciousness to the second act. 
This is the principle of the relativity of human consciousness. The 
principle asserts that no independent act of consciousness can pro- 
duce its own self-consciousness. It is only the relative relation of 
one act of consciousness to another act of consciousness which creates 
self-consciousness. Moreover, it follows from the principle of rela- 
tivity that the evolution of the human mind depends upon the pos- 
sibility of various levels or degrees of consciousness. The actual 
history of the human mind is an exemplification of this fact. Higher 
levels of consciousness serve the discovery of new truths, the deep- 
ening of the relations that pertain to knowledge. Without the pos- 
sibility of higher levels or degrees of consciousness no advance in 
the discovery of new truths can be made. The discovery of errors 
requires by the same token a higher level of consciousness than the 
one in which they occur. 

We also need to make a distinction between an act of conscious- 
ness and a level or degree of consciousness. An act of consciousness 
as such is not self-conscious by itself. Every level or degree of con- 
sciousness consists, however, in the relationship one act of conscious- 
ness may have or has to another act of consciousness. There must 
be secondary acts of consciousness to make it possible for primary 
acts of consciousness to become self-conscious. Moreover, it must 
be noted that two or more acts of consciousness are not identical, 
the same. If consciousness is discontinuous in character, its acts 
will be diverse. If acts of consciousness were simultaneous, con- 
sciousness would have no need of duration. It would not discon- 
tinuously pass from one act to another act. In that case it would 
be possible for us to perform as many acts of consciousness as we 
liked to. We would no longer be human; but superhuman. There 
is, therefore, no way of escape from the fact that human conscious- 
ness is discontinuous, that it comes in ‘‘drops,’’ in pulses, in jerks, 
and that it moves by intermittent steps to ever higher and wider 
levels. 

While Bergson does not account for consciousness, but assumes 
it as self-evident, Whitehead has the tendency to ignore it, or at 
least give it a secondary consideration in matters of cosmology. 
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Consciousness is thus not a problem for these two charming thinkers. 
Bergson assumes its pervasive existence in the biosphere, of which 
the inorganic sphere is a derivative. Whitehead, in following Berg- 
son, introduces the biological concept of organism into his cosmology. 
Both thinkers tend to identify the biological processes with acts 
of consciousness. Whitehead conceives consciousness as a derivative 
of biological processes, while Bergson conceives biological and phys- 
ico-chemical processes to be derivative of a general cosmic conscious- 
ness. I agree with both Bergson and Whitehead when they contend 
that self-consciousness is discontinuous and intermittent, but de- 
viate from the former by maintaining that the careless identification 
of consciousness with biological processes is responsible for the grand 
confusion of concepts in modern biology and psychology; from the 
latter, that human consciousness is not a belated excrescence of bio- 
logical and physical antecedents. I am not concerned about the 
origination of consciousness; but I make the claim that human con- 
sciousness has a status of independence which needs to be freshly 
stated and stressed in present-day philosophy. I do not deny that 
consciousness has relations to either the biological or physico-chem- 
ical realm; but it seems to me that the ready identification of con- 
sciousness with processes of either realm, has tended to obscure its 
patent independence. 


HerRMAN HAUSHEER. 
UNIVERSITY OF WASHINGTON. 





ON THE RELATION OF APPEARANCES TO REAL THINGS 


OWARDS the end of the last century, idealism seemed to have 

well-nigh persuaded the philosophic world to accept it as the 
solution of the epistemological puzzle. But with the new century, 
realism has again come to the fore. Not that the logic of the ideal- 
istic position has been shaken—it still occupies what is logically the 
strongest position; its deficiencies have been shown up, but so have 
those of opposing epistemologies—it is rather the development of 
modern science with its elaborate account of the physical and bio- 
logical world which has forced men to believe in the existence of 
an external world, in spite of logic. As Professor Strong says, 
*‘These sceptical and phenomenalistic philosophies (idealism and 
neo-realism) are not appropriate to the age ‘‘which has witnessed 
the rise of the theory of evolution and of physiological psychology.’ ? 
In this situation, when science is becoming better and better able to 
deal with external nature while epistemology is unable to prove the 
existence of that very external world, critical realism has come for- 


1 Mind, April, 1928, Vol. 37, p. 182. 
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ward with its faith-philosophy to get us out of our difficulty—‘‘an- 
imal faith’’ is to lift us out of agnosticism and scepticism, and as- 
sure us that in vertical perception we can directly intuit real things. 

Thus, when logic is unable to give us the desired result—the ex- 
ternal world known to science logic is abandoned for faith, and 
we are advised to trust to animal faith. But faith is no more trust- 
worthy because it is ‘‘animal,’’ i.e., natural and general, than if it 
were not so. It was formerly likewise natural and general to be- 
lieve that the sun moves and the earth is flat. If we are to rely 
upon faith, it ought to be a reasonable faith—one which at least 
agrees with the best results of science. So it is a fair question to 
ask whether the animal faith of the critical realist attains a result 
which accords with the findings of science. 

Let us first ask modern science as to what it finds to be the nature 
of this external world. It may be true that ‘‘ psychology is the crit- 
ical realist’s strong point,’’? but he sometimes seems rather weak 
in physics. Let us neglect the speculations of relativity theories and 
ask what are the sober views of orthodox physics as to the nature 
of an external object, say a table. We find that, according to physics, 
it has no color; its molecules and their constituent parts are merely 
arranged in a certain configuration which permits them to reflect 
ether disturbances of certain wave-lengths. Its apparent smoothness 
is likewise an illusion due to the statistical result of myriads of rap- 
idly moving molecules whose minuteness prevents our perceiving 
them. Its hardness is a sensation due to the strong (presumably 
electrical) forces between its atoms which resist their separation. 
Its unity and apparently definite boundary lines are an illusion too, 
for we are told that there is a constant interchange of electrons going 
on between the table and the surrounding air so that there is no 
unity nor distinct boundary line to the object. Its shape is perhaps 
the greatest puzzle of all—science deals with it as rectangular, and 
yet it is hardly possible to perceive it as rectangular (the critical 
realist excludes apperception *) ; it is usually rhomboidal or even a 
trapezium ; its angles are only perceived as rectangles in special sit- 
uations, and then never all four at the same time. Most important 
of all, physical science tells us that it is composed of extremely 
minute particles, each with a definite electrical charge (although 
electricity can not be directly perceived), which continually move in 
extremely complex orbits, although the object seems to be perfectly 
stationary. 

Now let us see what the critical realist has to say of the nature 
of the external object. Professor Strong says that ‘‘our principle 


2 Ibid., p. 171. 
8 Cf. ibid., p. 174. 
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should be to accept the deliverances of experience (both perceptive 
and introspective) as to the nature of reality except when they con- 
tradict one another.’’* Accordingly, of the thousand and one shapes 
which the table takes in experience, we pick out one, why, it is not 
said, that of rectangularity, as veridical, although it is rarely or 
never perceived. But let us pass by this inexplicable choice; it is 
doubtless one of the peculiarities of animal faith. Animal faith as- 
sures us that we can intwt real things: ‘‘perception . . . reveals 
... things existent and things non-existent.’’> Then what does 
perception say without contradiction of the table—precisely that it 
has color, it is smooth, it is hard, and it is a unit with definite and 
sharp boundaries! Animal faith thus contradicts science, for the 
perceived object, even when its contradictions are removed, is not 
the scientific object. Either animal faith or modern science has de- 
ceived us! Is animal faith as vain as the natural faith that the 
earth is flat? Of those myriads of rapidly moving electrons, of the 
electrical forces binding the particles together, of the incessant re- 
flection of ether-waves, perception tells us nothing. And yet science 
is not in the habit of making assertions without good reason. Pro- 
fessor Milliken assures us that the existence of the electron is as 
certain as the revolution of the earth around the sun! 

Critical realism does not then enable us to reconcile modern sci- 
ence with epistemology. Nor are other epistemological theories in 
any better situation. Neo-realism, with its doctrine that ‘‘appear- 
ance is the stuff of which reality is composed,’’® and idealism, with 
its purely mental world, alike produce objects which are different 
from those which science asserts. What is needed, if realism is to 
be persuasive, is some sort of epistemology which will enable us to 
assert the same sort of realities as science discovers. 

But no epistemological theory which relies upon intuition or 
perception is adequate to do that, for we do not intuit such objects 
as those with which science deals. On the other hand, could it be 
possible to infer such scientific objects from our perceptions? Such 
would seem a plausible course, but the logicians tell us that ‘‘such 
an inference is not defensible logically: for, in order to infer a real 
thing, we must possess at least a conception of it; but all conceptions 
have their origin in perceptions: if, then, perception reveals only 
appearances, we can have no valid conception of anything else.’’ * 
We then come back to Berkeley’s argument: the existence of a thing 
can only be proved by its perception; since external realities can not 
be perceived, they can not be logically asserted to exist. Thus we 
find the realist using the idealist’s argument to support his position. 

4 Ibid., p. 179. 

5 Ibid., p. 177. 


6 Ibid., p. 173. 
7 Ibid., p. 173. 
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The real crux of the argument lies in Berkeley’s major premise: 
is it true that the esse of a thing can only be established by its per- 
cipt? Might it not be possible that a thing’s esse could be established 
by inference from its percipi? If so, it might be possible to avoid 
the argument of both the idealists and our present realists, who 
alike assume the truth of Berkeley’s major premise, and we should 
be able to establish a new type of realism which harmonizes with 
modern science and yet avoids any ungrounded faith. The fact that 
conceptions are derived from perceptions would be no impedient if 
we could show that these conceptions, irrespective of their source, are 
validly used. But unfortunately there exists today no logical 
method, which has received acceptance by philosophers, which can 
enable us to infer reality from experience. Science tells us a great 
deal about its objects, and compels others to accept its conclusions, 
but yet, according to all established logical theories, we ought not 
to be able to say anything about reality apart from perception! 

The epistemological problem thus resolves itself, upon analysis, 
into a logical problem. What is needed is primarily a new logical 
method. Yet modern science is certainly not illogical. It insists 
upon rigorous proof for all its conclusions—such rigorous proof that 
the scientic world is compelled to accept them. Can it be possible 
that modern science is already in possession of the required logical 
method, which it is using successfully in its discoveries, although 
that method has not been recognized by philosophers? The unsolved 
problem of induction! Does the solution of the epistemological puz- 
zle lie in the solution of the problem of induction? If we had a 
logical method whereby from perceived experience we could in- 
duce necessary premises with certainty, we should have an assured 
solution of the problem of epistemology, for we could determine the 
nature of reality from our perceptions. In this direction lies the so- 
lution of the realist’s problem! However, logic is too technical to 
be of interest ; we should be led too far afield. We had better drop 
the matter here. Realists need to study inductive logic! 


Homer H. Duss. 
MARSHALL COLLEGE. 





BOOK REVIEWS 


Auguste Comte et le Catholicisme. Cuartes De Rovuvre. Paris: 
Editions Rieder.: 1928. 272 pp. 


The lecture is in one of those elementary survey courses in the 
history of philosophy ; and by dint of prodigious Jabor and a shame- 
ful telescoping of material you have arrived at the nineteenth cen- 
tury and Auguste Comte. The hour is drawing to a close, and you 
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have spent too much time on the Hierarchy of the Sciences, so that 
your concluding paragraph falls a victim to some such formula as 
this: ‘‘During the last twelve years of his life, Comte, under the 
influence of an unfortunate love-affair, turned from his scientific 
system to devise a new Religion of Humanity, which has been char- 
acterized as ‘Roman Catholicism with the Christianity left out.’ ’’ 
It is this last catchword, by no means the worst of the many that 
tempt all lecturers-to-sophomores, which will stick, and which will 
come back to you on dozens of examination books, utterly devoid, 
alas, of the rich content with which it is filled in the writings of 
M. Charles de Rouvre.* 

For M. de Rouvre, a novelist and poet, whose great-grandmother 
was also the mother of the unhappy Clotilde, has spared no exertion 
to make himself an authority on the romantic and religious aspects 
of the powerful and troubled personality that was Auguste Comte’s. 
There are revelations in his pages which are of consuming interest 
not only to students of Positivism and Catholicism, but also to those 
who are serious in their pursuit of psychoanalysis, the psychology 
of religion, of genius, and of sex. For no philosopher in love has 
ever approached the candor and completeness of detail displayed 
by Comte in rehearsing the nuances of his passion; and few biog- 
raphers have been more profuse in their embroideries of sentimental 
commentary than M. de Rouvre. 

Auguste Comte et le Catholicisme is virtually an amplification 
of the last chapter of l’Amoureuse Histoire, but since the larger 
volume escaped wide attention by appearing in the dark days of 
1917, the partial duplication is not serious. The two books deal 
almost exclusively with the period of the second Politique positive, 
beginning in 1845 and continuing until Comte’s death in 1857. The 
more recent of the two points to Mme. Clotilde de Vaux as the essen- 
tial link between Comte, the Positivist philosopher, and Comte, the 
founder of le Catholicisme sans Dieu, or the Religion of Humanity. 
It treats neither of the philosopher nor of the savant, but merely of 
the apostle, of the man who thought he had discovered the supremacy 
of feeling over intellect, ‘‘et qui, par la, renverse tout soudain l’ordre 
premier de sa philosophie.’’ 

Now it is well known that there were, even during Comte’s life- 
time, two opposing schools of thought concerning this ‘‘sudden re- 
versal’’ and the influence of Clotilde in bringing it about. On the 
one hand there have been those to whom the change was neither a 
reversal nor sudden, les positivistes intégrauz, the small band of the 
faithful who, like Comte himself, have regarded Sainte Clotilde as 


1Cf. also l’Amoureuse Histoire d’Auguste Comte et de Clotilde de Vauz, 
Paris, 1917, Calmann-Lévy. 
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an integrating influence upon the philosophical and politico-religious 
phases of his system. On the other hand have stood the more num- 
erous Occidentaux, headed by Littré and John Stuart Mill, who 
broke with the Arch Priest of the Religion of Humanity over his 
Clotildean rites and dogmas, which they regarded as un monument 
de senilité, a pathetic and even a pathological aberration from 
original Positivism. More recent commentators have pointed out 
the excesses of both parties, until now it is pretty well agreed that 
the Littré-ists erred in failing to see that Comte was from the be- 
ginning a traditionalist authoritarian at heart, who had promised 
a religion for social reconstruction for which scientific Positivism 
was merely to provide the foundation; while the ‘‘Integrals’’ also 
erred in failing to penetrate the absurd rationalizations by which 
Comte sought actually to connect the new religion with its pretended 
basis. What has not been settled satisfactorily is the exact nature 
and extent of the Clotildean influence. 

Professor Georges Dumas, who has made a careful study of Comte 
the messiah,? tends to minimize both the ability and the influence 
of Mme. de Vaux, demolishing completely the Littré-ist legend that 
she provoked a sudden recurrence of Comte’s former mental troubles, 
and so threw the development of his system into insane confusion. 
Whatever the peculiar psychology of her influence, Dumas demon- 
strates that it was neither morbid nor disruptive, but a matter of the 
continuous development of Comte’s undoubtedly psychopathic temp- 
erament. As for her alleged transformation of Positivism, Dumas 
cites ample proof that in the eyes both of Saint-Simon and of Comte 
himself, ‘‘it had always tended by virtue of its own logic toward 
the organization of human well-being; and it was not the influence 
of a woman which made of it a humanitarian philosophy.’’ * 

M. de Rouvre agrees most heartily with Dumas’ denunciation of 
Littré for his failure to comprehend the real, albeit illogical, connec- 
tion between Comte’s religious conclusions and his scientific prem- 
ises. But the author’s main anxiety seems to be to exalt the in- 
fluence, whether baleful or beneficent, of his relative, Mme. de Vaux, 
and especially to portray it as absolutely essential to Comte’s de- 
velopment of the second part of his system. M. de Rouvre himself 
has hardly more admiration for religious Positivism than Littré. 
But without Clotilde, at any rate, he claims that there would have 
been no second period (either integral or aberrant). In order for 
Comte to move swiftly from la dogmatique du philosophe a la dog- 
matique de l’apétre, he tells us, one thing was necessary, ‘‘il fallait 
qu’une femme passat.’’ 


2 Dumas, Georges: Psychologie de deux messies positivistes, Paris, 1905. 
8 Tbid., p. 206. 
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Just after the completion, by means of six years of a rigorous 
hygiéne cérébrale which excluded all current publications save 
scientific bulletins, of the monumental and exhausting Philosophie 
positive, when Comte, two years separated from his inconstant wife, 
“était mir pour la grande passion,’’ the woman appeared. She was 
Mme. Clotilde de Vaux, seventeen years his junior, blonde, blue- 
eyed, with the high coloring of the phthisical, gifted with a slender 
literary talent, and the victim of an unhappy but unbreakable 
marriage with a rogue who had absconded some four years before. 
Suddenly disgraced and reduced to almost complete dependence 
upon an avaricious and tyrannical family, Clotilde was struggling, 
with the courage of desperation, to remold the shattered fragments 
of her existence into a modest career as a femme de lettres. 

Her first impressions of the homely, watery-eyed philosopher of 
nearly fifty were anything but flattering. But gradually Comte 
won his way into the affections of the Marie household, until on 
April 30, 1845, he dared to begin the series of ninety-five letters to 
Clotilde (answered by eighty-six replies) which later entered the 
canon of the Volume sacré. Throughout the correspondence, which 
M. de Rouvre quotes almost in its entirety, Clotilde, who did not 
love Comte, and who was not herself beloved by the editor Marrast, 
whom she may have loved, seems to be chiefly concerned with pre- 
serving the freedom which she hoped to win by her literary labors 
from the menace of entanglement. Flattered by the attentions of 
the renowned philosopher, and driven by loneliness and penury to 
accept his ready assistance, she found herself pitying him in his 
sociologized infatuation, but could not bring herself to the point of 
final capitulation. As for Comte, even at the beginning there is 
something terrifying about the calculating precision of the ‘‘little 
bureaucrat in love.’’ Every letter, meticulously numbered and re- 
copied in advance, seems a part of an ingenious plan of campaign 
that will not be denied the attainment of its objective. In spite of 
the romantic interludes which stir the pulse of M. de Rouvre, and 
which lead him to rank some of Clotilde’s letters above those of 
Mme. de Sévigné (or of any other woman, for that matter). Comte’s 
grim and elaborate siege of the tortured heart of his dying im- 
maculée inspiratrice presents anything but a pretty picture. The 
philosopher’s own words (no less outspoken than those of Pepys to 
his diary) leave us no room for doubt that for four long months, until 
Clotilde’s final refusal and his own renunciation, he used every re- 
source of his formidable armory of persuasion: prestige, pity, phi- 
losophy, praise, and even the peril of recurrent insanity, to induce 
her to become his mistress. 

But the philosopher éperdument amoureux (and this is what 
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gives the matter its significance) was still the philosopher actively 
engaged in constructing the promised second part of Positivism. 
Or, to phrase the situation differently, Comte by 1845 had become 
a system; and it was the system, as Dumas suggests, which fell in 
love. Even in moments of supreme mystical exaltation, both before 
and after the enforced sublimation of his desire, Comte, in true 
messianic fashion, was perpetually conscious of the importance of 
each minutest act of his for the future well-being of society through 
his new religion. Even his most ecstatic letters are heavy with the 
style of the proud, systematic, humorless sociolatrist. When first 
he encountered Clotilde, his three dominant characteristics were al- 
ready (1) his inordinate but partly warranted pride in his in- 
tellectual accomplishments, (2) his zeal for the systematization of 
everything with which he came in contact, and (3) his humanitarian 
longings for a rigidly paternalistic type of social reconstruction, 
largely derived from his former master, Saint-Simon. Now his 
passion for Clotilde, profound and intense as it unquestionably 
was, did not prevail against a single one of these traits. On the 
contrary, it succumbed to and blended with the overpowering in- 
fluence of each of them. It is this fact which leads Professor Dumas 
to declare that Comte’s love for Clotilde was merely auxiliary to 
his messianic mission. 

At the same time it must be remembered that the ‘‘system which 
fell in love’’ was an incomplete one, and the real issue lies in the 
assessment of Clotilde’s undoubted influence upon its completion. 
Hypotheses about the past are seldom fruitful, but it is interesting, 
nevertheless, to speculate concerning the fate of Positivism in case 
Clotilde’s nose, like Cleopatra’s, had varied by the proverbial frac- 
tion of an inch. First of all, without Clotilde, would there have 
been any second Politique positive whatever, or would Comte have 
ended his work with the Cours de philosophie positive? Secondly, 
if there had been such a Politique without Clotilde, would it have 
been any more, or any less, Roman Catholic in character than the 
actual Politique? Finally, granting that the present Politique is 
not firmly grounded, as it claims to be, on the Philosophie, could any 
such work have been written by Comte, in the absence of Clotilde, 
that would have been a logical outeome of his earlier system? It 
will be seen at once that these questions probe deeply into the religi- 
ous potentialities of scientific Positivism. Summary answers, sadly 
denuded of supporting evidence, alone are possible here. 

In spite of M. de Rouvre, it is safe to assert that there would have 
been a second Politique, Clotilde or no Clotilde. It is universally 
conceded that the grandiose plan of Comte’s system called for the 
construction of a social philosophy to be based upon the nowveau 
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pouvoir spirituel of which his master, Saint-Simon, had dreamed, 
and toward the realization of which his own Cowrs had contributed 
so much. The crown of his famous hierarchy of the sciences was 
that sociologie which would unerringly reveal the almost Marxian 
fatalité behind political events, and so at last make possible a thor- 
oughly dogmatic, because completely scientific, governmental order. 
It is M. de Rouvre’s thesis, however, that Comte found himself un- 
able, before his tender awakening on the evening of May 16, 1845, to 
proceed in the direction indicated. He fails, incidentally, to give 
the credit for marking out Comte’s path to Saint-Simon, whose 
genius had perceived that the solution of the social problem rested 
upon the discovery of a stable religious motivating-power, which in 
turn must rest upon the firm foundations of all the positive sciences. 
What Comte lacked, in the eyes of M. de Rouvre, was just this 
propulsive faith which would enable him to apply his magnificent 
but coldly intellectual abilities in the field of concrete social and 
religious life. An atheist at fourteen, he believed in nothing that 
was not verifiable by means of his five senses; until suddenly, in the 
nick of time, his infatuation for Clotilde supplied the necessary 
motive force to launch him on his new career as the apostle of a 
mystical anti-Positivist religion, which he sought vainly to reconcile 
with his earlier scientific teachings. 

To imagine that, without Clotilde, Comte would have left his 
system unfinished and thus without practical utility for social re- 
construction, is to underestimate both the scope of his original plan 
and the firmness of his messianic determination. It is true that 
Gustave d’Eichthal in 1830 found Comte destitute of Saint-Simon’s 
warm social sympathies—a scientific thinking-machine immune to 
all manifestations of sentiment; but that was at the time of Comte’s 
first lectures, when he was preoccupied exclusively with mathematics. 
Had there been no Clotilde, there is every reason to think that the 
second Politique would have been written just the same. But 
would it have been different, and in what respects? 

As far as its Catholicism is in question, there is no reason to 
imagine that there would have been any fundamental differences. 
Comte’s admiration for the intransigeant type of world-dominion 
of Pope Hildebrand dates from 1822, when he was an éléve de 
Saint-Simon, who, thanks to Oelsner and de Bonald, had taught 
him to admire the organic character of mediaeval Christendom. 
Both men hoped to establish a new spiritual order which should 
duplicate and replace the monopoly, the infallibility, and the disci- 
pline of the Roman Church, omitting all supernatural encumbrances. 
Saint-Simon sketched such a scientific Church with its priesthood of 
savants, ‘‘the Council of Newton,’’ in his first work, the Lettres 
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d’un habitant de Genéve, which appeared in 1803. It was Comte, 
however, who brought into being the Religion of Humanity, with its 
priests, its saints, its calendar, its nine sacraments, its educational 
monopoly, and its Index of Books, almost all carefully modelled, as 
M. de Rouvre shows in great detail, upon Catholic precedents. But 
what had Clotilde to do with all these artifices and extravagances? 
With their content, a great deal; but with the underlying substance 
of Comte’s authoritarianism and ritualism, almost nothing at all. 
She did provide the symbol upon which most of Comte’s ready- 
made ritual was centered; and his thwarted passion did drive him 
into all sorts of ridiculous and pathetic niaiseries in matters of de- 
tail. But if you will consult the first American edition of the 
Positivist Calendar, edited by the ‘‘integral’’ Henry Edger in 1856, 
you will find no reference whatever to Clotilde by name, and only 
one passing allusion, in over a hundred pages of exposition of the 
new religion, to ‘‘an eminent personal affection, the object of which, 
now for ten years deceased, gave rise to a truly admirable worship 
on the part of the Founder of our Faith.’’ The book is full of 
atheistic Catholicism, but not of Clotilde. It may even be argued 
upon M. de Rouvre’s own premises that, instead of inciting a re- 
luctant and incorruptibly scientific Comte to ‘‘Catholic’’ practices, 
Clotilde’s influence actually opposed them. For the author makes 
much of the striking paradox presented by her gay, pleasure-loving, 
and rebellious personality and the harsh, austere, and tyrannical 
cult which Comte promulgated in her honor. How explain such an 
astonishing contradiction, except by admitting that other tendencies 
in Comte,—his rigorism, his admiration for the church of his hero, 
St. Paul the anti-feminist, and his desire to be imitated by every- 
body, overwhelmed and transformed into the Vierge-Mére of the 
new religion, the emancipated and most uncatholic young woman 
who ‘‘neither remained a virgin nor became a mother’’? 

As for the remaining question, whether any religion could have 
been devised by Comte, with or without Clotilde, or by anyone else, 
which would have rested firmly upon the Philosophie positive, opin- 
ions will differ widely, according to one’s views concerning the im- 
portance of the supernatural for religion. The total effect of M. 
de Rouvre’s able pleas for Mme. de Vaux upon at least one reader 
has been to heighten that reader’s sympathy for her, but not to raise 
his estimates of the extent or of the beneficence of her influence in 
matters philosophical. One’s most lasting impression from the 
whole sad story is not of unhappy Clotilde, but of another figure, the 
unlovely, fanatical, and yet prodigious one of Auguste Comte. 

Haroup A. LARRABEE. 


UNION COLLEGE. 
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Ethics. F. C. Suarp. Century Philosophy Series. New York: 
The Century Company. 1928. Pp. 566. 


If the proof of the textbook is interest from the student, there 
is little hazard in the claim that Professor Sharp has written a good 
text for ethical instruction. Illustrations seem to grow indige- 
nously out of every page, and casuistry as moral methodology flowers 
into extended use in several chapters. It is very rare to discover a 
book devoted to principle rather than to practice which at the same 
time carries with it so unmistakable a tang of concreteness. This 
atmosphere, so far as I can see, comes almost wholly from the fre- 
quency of illustrations from life and literature and the resort to 
easuistry to find out what common moral opinion actually is on 
disputed points. Consequently the portions of the text devoted to 
what might be called the sociology of morality contrast favorably 
with Sidgwick’s well-known attempt to catch (largely out of his 
own head after unsystematic observation) the opinions of common 
sense. Unless one is prepared to renounce the method or to revise 
the conclusions reached by it, one must accept Professor Sharp’s 
statements of what common men believe as being more than mere 
opinions. This is a commendable achievement. 

The use of casuistry, largely upon students as subjects, leads 
the author to the discovery that ‘‘the desire to harm’’ operates 
along with altruism and egoism as a normal human motive (Ch. 
V). It leads him also to minimize the actual influence of authority 
upon both adults and children, and in general to renounce the 
ethical relevancy of what he calls ‘‘the social pressure theory’’ of 
conscience (Ch. XII). On the other hand he appears to have made 
no use of the method where theoretically some empirical approach 
would seem indispensable—in making up his list of ‘‘the best things 
in life’? (Ch. XVIII). 

Without criticizing the list of goods submitted by Professor 
Sharp (health, craftsmanship, knowledge, beauty, friendship, self- 
realization, adventure—soon unhappily to be unavailable, as he 
thinks,—and religion, which he takes to be ‘‘the supreme realization 
of all value’’), it must be noted with some astonishment in a book 
meant for modern students that sexual satisfaction is omitted from 
the great goods. Is it possible that an empirical investigation 
would fail to reveal this value high up in the list of intrinsic goods? 
Hardly for the saints. Are the sinners better than they? If such 
an omission were to lead one to seek the criteria used in the selection 
of basic goods, he would find in the explicit discussion given the 
question (p. 390) that the fundamental reliance is upon ‘‘self-evi- 
dence’’—a principle that, of course, is never available when one 
needs it most, i.e., when there is disagreement. Professor Sharp’s 
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discussion of the family and his chapter on ‘‘ Austhetic Judgments 
upon Conduct and the Intrinsic Value of Character’’ make it not 
improbable that this omission, as well, for instance, as his high 
rating of religion, represent a personal equation that should have 
been acknowledged as such or better still corrected by some such 
methods as he has used to good advantage in his discussion of Right. 

This reverse differential treatment of sex and of religion led 
me to observe and now causes me to remark what I think a larger 
defect in the work. ‘‘Right’’ and ‘‘Good’’ are taken to be the 
fundamental moral categories; and as such they might be supposed 
to deserve equal consideration. But of 489 pages given to the main 
body of the text (there are more than seventy pages of excellent 
notes, bibliographies, and index), 335 of them are given to ‘‘ Book 
I—The Right,’’ only 132 to ‘‘Book II—The Good.’’ This discrep- 
ancy is all the more remarkable since in Note I (p. 493) ‘‘right’’ 
is subordinated, logically at least, to ‘‘good’’—‘‘Moral approbation, 
which gives rise to ‘right’ and ‘wrong,’ is, as will appear, a special 
form of approbation in the broader sense, and this broader appro- 
bation is the source of the adjective good.’’ Moreover, it is ad- 
mitted (p. 357) that ‘‘The Need of reflection as to what are the 
best things of life is perhaps even more imperative than reflection 
about what actions are right or wrong.’’ Can it be that the real 
reason is contained in the next sentences? ‘‘With regard to the 
latter we can ordinarily avail ourselves of an ancient, compre- 
hensive, and widely recognized tradition. This is indeed far from 
complete; and at many points it is vague, confused, and self-contra- 
dictory. But it is sound and clear in its utterances as far as most 
of the fundamentals are concerned’’ (358). 

There is genuine need for a method of discovering ‘‘intrinsic 
goods’’ that will be more satisfactory (to the dissenter) than the 
method either of authority or of self-evidence. The future of tol- 
erance as an ideal and of codperation as a practice seems to rest 
upon it; and these are great goods. This book invites a criticism 
against itself for failing to offer what it seems to promise—an em- 
pirical approach to the problem of goods as well as to the problems 
of right. I wish that Professor Sharp had included in an appendix 
(or better still had written in Book II the counterpart of) an ar- 
ticle by C. Delisle Burns on ‘‘Progressive Morality’’ (International 
Journal of Ethics, XXXVII: 225-238), in which the claim of the 
pioneer is given a major place in morality and in ethical theory. 
May it not indeed be that the obsolescence of adventure, which 
Professor Sharp bemoans, can be stayed by giving more attention 
to the claim of pioneering in the name of morality? Not all virtue 
is included in the Virtues, as, of course, the author realizes; and 
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there are today more students of ethics than the professor of ethics 
is likely to recognize who bear stoically the brunt of ordering their 
lives along their own lines, for the sake of goods that are far from 
‘*self-evident’’ (to the professor of ethics). 

So much for disagreements. This is a much better text than 
this line of adverse criticism reveals. Such faults as I have indi- 
eated (if they be faults) can be corrected by any teacher, with 
all the fun of doing so as a sheer gratuity. The slightly modified 
form of utilitarianism espoused by the author, the clear exposition 
and criticism of standards that fall short of universal welfare, the 
spirited defense of determinism, the prominence given such virtues 
as health, the empirical approach, at least in dealing with rightness— 
these are all to the good in ethics as well as in teaching ethics. 
Moreover, I think the author wise in giving himself wholeheartedly 
to the matter of theory—leaving comparative morality (save for 
one chapter minimizing the difference in principle between primi- 
tive and civilized peoples) to better informed sociologists and leav- 
ing widescale applications to men of affairs. He seems to me, too, 
to use well the history of ethics in clarifying moral issues. Since 
I can not here undertake to comment upon the ethical doctrines 
espoused in detail (that were to cover the whole of ethical theory in 
a review), I must again signify pleasure at seeing so reasonable and 
readable an account of the facts of moral theory put into the hands 
of as many students as will in all probability hereafter profit from 
a study of this book. 


T. V. Smira. 


UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO. 


Le Jugement Réfléchissant dans la Philosophie Critique de Kant. 
MicueL Sourav. Paris: Félix Alean. 1926. Pp. vii + 139. 
In this work the view is expressed that Kant’s Critique of Judg- 

ment is more than an ‘‘architectonic complement’’ (p. v) to the 
rest of his system, it is thought to lead to the true lines of his Critical 
Philosophy. But it can not be studied without considering the 
growth of his thought in the earlier Critiques. His system is there- 
fore studied from its beginning in the first Critique through its de- 
velopment in the Critique of Judgment. The study centres in the 
reflective judgment which is regarded as the key to his whole system 
of thought. 

The outcome of the work is that Kant’s reflective judgment holds 
the central place in the Critical Philosophy; it gives systematic unity 
on the basis of the thinking subject to all phases of his thought. 
Through imagination it raises itself above the understanding to 
the realm of esthetic ideas and approaches practical reason, and so 
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maintains the relation between the theoretical philosophy on the one 
hand and the practical philosophy on the other. The reflective judg- 
ment as teleological is naturally involved in practical reason. But 
it may seem as if the understanding with its categories which de- 
termine phenomena were not identical with the reflective judgment ; 
the determining judgment with its dogmatism of the a priori sciences 
tends to stand out in opposition to the criticism of thought created in 
the reflective judgment. But the Critical Philosophy is really a phil- 
osophy of the faculty of judgment, of which the reflective judgment 
is the creator and of which the determining judgment explains the 
dogmatism of the understanding. Judgment at bottom is creative, 
but may be used for determination; in determination the reflective 
function is involved in regulative principles and in the teleological 
factor in them. For teleology dominates all science and the reflective 
judgment is therefore at the core of knowledge. Should it be asked 
why the reflective judgment with its teleology has a higher place 
than the understanding with its mechanism, the answer would be 
found in the primacy of practical reason over theoretical reason. 
Judgment is the highest and most universal function, and it is es- 
sentially reflective, teleological, creative, and free. The faculty of 
knowledge, the feeling of pleasure and pain, and the faculty of 
desire,—understanding, judgment, and reason,—all fall within judg- 
ment, the reflective judgment. And on the basis of the reflective 
judgment there results a teleological conception of the world. 

In working toward this result the faculties of judgment and 
reason and the transcendental doctrine of judgment in the Critique 
of Pure Reason are studied, especially in connection with the schem- 
atism and principles. Incidentally it is pointed out that in the dis- 
covery of the categories the faculty of judgment runs parallel to 
the understanding, and that the only difference is the difference be- 
tween active function and content. The history of Kant’s compo- 
sition of the Critique of Judgment and his work in esthetics and 
teleology prior to the publication of the Critique of Judgment are 
taken up in considerable detail, and then the development of the re- 
flective judgment is worked out as it appears in the Critique of Judg- 
ment. The relation of the esthetic to the teleological judgment and 
the importance of the feeling of the sublime are made clear, as well 
as the growing emphasis in Kant’s thought on the teleological view as 
ultimate. 

This work stands for a careful study of Kant’s own work, al- 
though adequate reference is made to the works on Kant by others. 
And in all the phases of Kant’s thought which are brought out there 
is always a definite end in view—the importance and central place in 
Kant’s system of the reflective judgment. One is made to feel that 
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the resulting teleological conception of the world springs from Kant 
and is not an attempt to read some later philosophy into his thought. 
It is a real contribution to research in Kant thus to study in his 
Critical Philosophy a faculty of the mind which plays such an im- 
portant part in so many of its problems, and to give unity to a con- 
ception which runs through its whole structure. 

Much of value is also added to the research in Kant’s psychology, 
particularly in the problem of the faculties of the mind. The con- 
cept of the faculty of judgment was left somewhat indefinite by 
Kant; here the loose ends are brought together. In showing how 
he gave unity to the mind through the reflective judgment a genuine 
philosophical service is rendered. 

To assume that Kant did not realize the full meaning of his 
thought until he came to write the third Critique, that the true lines 
of the Critical Philosophy are only to be found in the Critique of 
Judgment, is to make a rather radical assumption, even if based on 
careful examination of his work. To further assume that the re- 
flective judgment is the key to his whole philosophical system is even 
more radical. If the Critical Philosophy is to be regarded as an at- 
tempt to reconcile and do justice to various points of view, then this 
conception of the reflective judgment with its implied teleology must 
represent either one such point of view or the attempt at reconcilia- 
tion of all those points of view. If it can be shown that this con- 
ception represents only one such point of view, this research is of 
value in bringing out that point of view. But if, as is clearly in- 
tended by the author, the conception represents the reconciliation, 
the research deserves very careful consideration, because, should its 
contention be correct, it is a work which may effect in a marked 
way our fundamental views with regard to the Critical Philosophy. 

Certainly Souriau’s volume should have a place in every library 
of Kantian research. 


Puituirs Mason. 
BowpoIn COLLEGE. 


Rifts in the Universe. A Study of the Historic Dichotomies and 
Modalities of Being. J. S. Moorr. New Haven: Yale Univer- 
sity Press. 1927. 


This little book, discussing as it does the profoundest issues of 
metaphysics—issues raised, as every one knows, by the dichotomies 
of nature and of mind—would in the opinion of the reviewer have 
been more valuable if it had been more thoroughgoing. Even as it 
is, however, the philosopher will do well to peruse it and remind 
himself of the inevitable antitheses. In Chapter I, ‘‘The Dichot- 
omies of Being,’’ familiar pairs are listed: Being-Becoming, Sub- 
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stance-Attribute, Form-Matter, Space-Time, Actual-Potential, ete. 
If one forgets the work of Hegel, who carried this process through 
to the end, he may find a fair degree of completeness here; but we 
should have liked to see included such pairs as classic and romantic 
in art, plant and animal in living matter, male and female organisms, 
positive and negative electricity, law and chance as used in physics. 
Surely these are not too particular to possess philosophical signifi- 
cance; or if they are, where shall we draw the line? 

What we miss in Chapter 2, ‘‘Correlations’’ is a reduction of 
these pairs to a single principle. It seems obvious that there is such 
a principle; else how account for the so universal dichotomizing 
which the universe forces upon us? But the author contents himself 
with showing how the pairs may be grouped. A table is given on 
p. 37 listing the chief couples under the general heading of Entities, 
with the sub-heads Noumena and Phenomena. ‘‘Noumena include 
Spirits and Universals. Spirits include Divine and Human Spirits, 
or God and Man. Phenomena are Bodies, including Human and 
Sub-Human Bodies, or Man and Physical Nature. Persons, includ- 
ing Divine and Human Persons, and Things together constitute In- 
dividuals, as distinguished from Universals .. .’? And so on. 

Chapter 3, ‘‘Methods of Treating Dichotomies,’’ sets forth his 
defense of synthesis as the criterion of final truth. Synthesis is care- 
fully distinguished from compromise and from eclecticism; each of 
these loses something of the truth which synthesis, by its method of 
complete reconciliation, preserves. We recognize here the good 
Hegelian doctrine; when, however, we come to particular syntheses, 
we find them so easily reached, and in some cases so unlike the usual, 
that we wish for more justification than is given. For instance, crit- 
ical realism is adopted as the synthesis of idealism and realism (p. 
81) ; theism as the reconciliation of the opposites, God and the world 
(pp. 58-59). Present-day thinkers also are likely to balk at the 
too facile reconciliation of mechanism and teleology: ‘‘that all phe- 
nomena, without exception, are at the same time explicable in terms 
of causes (i.e., of other phenomena) and interpretable in terms of 
ends (ie., of noumena)’’ (p. 67). What if mechanism leads to a 
destruction of values, as so often appears to happen? In fact it is 
the particular syntheses which constitute the whole metaphysical 
problem, and there seems to be no short path to these. In this con- 
nection attention should be called to the author’s claim that the 
dogma of the Trinity (dogma is my term, not his) offers a reconcili- 
ation of monotheism and polytheism (p. 59). He gives no reason 
why a quadruple or even a dual Deity would not perform the same 
office. So, too, with the dogma that Christ is both God and man; 
a synthetic attribution no doubt—but is it always sound to proceed 
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thus? It may not be more correct to describe a man as a mulatto 
than to find him a white or a negro. There is grave danger of push- 
ing the synthetic method too hard, or applying it too easily; and 
doubtless in many cases the best way of finding a synthesis is to 
investigate the facts themselves quite independently. 

The second part of the book, on the ‘‘Modalities of Being,’’ is 
comprised in Chapter 4. The distinctions of Being and Non-Being, 
Reality and Appearance, Reality and Fiction, Actuality and Possi- 
bility, Contingency and Necessity, and so on, receive attention, and 
are clearly enough marked. We notice the author’s disagreement 
with Thalheimer’s view that definite position in time and space is 
essential to existence. Professor Moore would seem’ to consider fic- 
tions as real as bodies, but I do not find the following passage en- 
tirely clear: ‘‘Our chief defence for retaining the distinctions of 
terminology which Dr. Thalheimer and others reject is our insistence 
upon a twofold truth: (1) that Fictions, Relations, Ideals, etc., are 
real in at least as true a sense as physical things; but (2) that there 
are vital differences between the kinds of reality exemplified by the 
above categories of entities. Mental existence is not the same kind 
of existence as physical, fictions are not real in the same sense that 
facts are, relations and ideals have a different type of reality from 
phenomena, and we need a terminology varied enough to allow for 
these distinctions; and yet in a very true sense each of these has a 
right to be considered real’’ (p. 103). Now what is meant by 
the phrases ‘‘kind of existence’’ ‘‘real in the same sense’’ and ‘‘type 
of reality’’? It is not easy to see how the difference of kind, or 
type, or sense, can enter into existence or reality. Kinds, types, 
and senses apply to describable characters; but existence is not a 
character. 

Chapter 5, ‘‘Conclusion,’’ correlates the chief modalities of being 
with the dichotomies and gives an outline of the author’s metaphys- 
ical system: an absolute personal spirit, God, creating a world as ob- 
ject, which is gradually reconciled with Him. This part of the book 
is extremely condensed, occupying less than three of the not very 
large pages. There follow two Appendices: ‘‘The Meanings of 
Idealism’’ and ‘‘On the Nature of Matter and of Substance.’’ Ree- 
ognizing the usefulness of the distinctions between various kinds of 
idealism, the present reviewer does not find the second Appendix 
clear enough to summarize—perhaps because Mr. Moore treats of 
‘‘etherions’’ or supposed elements of the ether, which seem to be 
elements of a continuous medium. Are these elements then discrete? 

On the whole, we should receive glad!y a study like this work 
as a return to metaphysics; let us congratulate Professor Moore on 
his choice of subject. If we find fault with the execution, it is chiefly 
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in the matter of too great brevity, at times even of sketchiness. The 
generous American spirit, welcoming all who come, is not by mere 
words of cordial greeting going to make them dwell in harmony. 
Syntheses are the most difficult of all things to consummate, and the 
special weakness of the synthetic spirit is indiscriminateness; a 
weakness against which a painstaking investigation of facts on their 
own merits is the only safeguard. Let us hope that Mr. Moore will 
before long give us another work along the same lines as this, with 
much greater elaboration of the special syntheses. 
W. H. SHetpon. 


YALE UNIVERSITY. 


The Nature of Deity. J. E. Turner. New York: . Oxford Uni- 
versity Press, American Branch. 1927. Pp. 245. 


This volume is the sequel to the author’s Personality and Real-' 
ity." In broadest outline it appears to be an attempt to combine an 
all but absolute theism with emergent evolutionism. With the state- 
ment that ‘‘the sole intellectual criterion, in knowledge and belief 
alike, is rational validity’’ (p. 15), the author proceeds to treat the 
paradoxes of traditional theism in a loose way with here and there 
an intimation that his final refuge is in intuitionism (pp. 60, 74, 154, 
240). But if this is his refuge the way to it is strewn with state- 
ments which a sharper logic would dissect into contradictions, in 
which the member pointing in the direction of personalism, or what- 
ever else the author wishes to demonstrate, is stressed, while the 
other member is grudgingly admitted in minor qualifying phrases. 
In particular, his treatment of questions involving infinites and fin- 
ites is colored in this way. There is frequent use of a so-called ‘‘argu- 
ment from analogy,’’ in which human mentality and human achieve- 
ments are magnified to indicate what must be those of Deity. The 
argument as employed might better be called an argument from pro- 
jection, or extrapolation. On pages 94 and 95 the argument seems to 
skid first from structure to organization and then to purpose. The 
proposed solution of the problem of evil brings forth such statements 
as that if pain were absent there would be no feeling (p. 99) and 
that moral evil is the correlate of freedom (p. 104). 


GrorGE P. CoNnGER. 
UNIVERSITY OF MINNESOTA. 


The Cambridge Platonists. Freperick J. PowicKe. Cambridge: 
Harvard University Press. 1926. Pp. x + 219. 
The group of thinkers traditionally known as the Cambridge 
Platonists were primarily not philosophers, but divines imbued with 


1 See the review by D. C. Mackintosh, this JournaL, Vol. XXIV (1927), 
p..157 ff. 
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deep religious earnestness and entertaining a somewhat larger con- 
fidence in clear thinking than most of their contemporary clergy. 
It is helpful, accordingly, to approach them with the aid of an author 
similarly characterized in these respects, and such an author we ap- 
parently have in Dr. Powicke, who discusses them as constituting 
essentially a movement in the development of English theology and 
as philosophically influential only through the general leaven of 
their attitude of tolerance and of moral sincerity and through the 
specific influence of some of them (especially Cudworth) upon 
Locke. 

Though other notable influences of the same sort, such as that 
of More upon Newton, receive scant attention, the book is scholarly 
and shows scrupulous research into the relevant literature of the 
seventeenth century. The first chapter attempts a general char- 
acterization of the school, and is followed by individual sketches of 
Whichcote, Smith, Cudworth, Culverwel, More, and Peter Sterry as 
each revealing specific phases of the movement. The inclusion of 
the last named, who was not a philosophical thinker at all, illus- 
trates the approach above referred to. 

The book brings out with especial clearness the vigorous influence 
of the school in the growth of toleration and the extent to which it 
formulated the principle that one’s intellectual opinions are func- 
tions of one’s moral interest. 


E. A. Burtt. 


UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO. 
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‘Schilling-Wollny, Kurt: Aristoteles’ Gedanke der Philosophie. 
Miinchen: Ernst Reinhardt. 1928. 133 pp. 





NOTES AND NEWS 


The Ninth International Congress of Psychology will be held 
at Yale University, New Haven, Connecticut, September 1-17, 1929. 

It is proposed to arrange sessions of the Congress on the basis 
of the following list of topics, but the list will be extended or modi- 
fied according to the interest of participants as expressed in their ab- 
stracts: theoretical and historical psychology; methodology and 
technique ; experimental psychology ; physiological psychology ; com- 
parative psychology; abnormal and clinical psychology; medical 
psychology ; psychology of personality ; educational psychology ; child 
development; social and racial psychology; psychology of industry 
and personnel; legal psychology; psychology of religion; psycho- 
logical aesthetics. The official languages of the Congress will be 
English, French, German, and Italian. 

The Committee believes that formal communications provide only 
part of the benefit to be derived from a Congress of Psychology. 
Personal contacts have always been valuable and their cultivation 
seems to be worth encouragement. It is consequently the present 
plan of the Program Committee to concentrate the formal communi- 
cations (limited to twenty minutes) in the several morning sessions, 
and to reserve the afternoons for numerous less formal reports (lim- 
ited to eight minutes) and discussions of special topics by small 
groups of those who are particularly concerned. It is hoped by this 
means to facilitate the formation of closer and more enduring inter- 
national contacts between scientists with common problems, and to 
encourage such scientific correspondence and cooperation as may be 
both desirable and feasible. 

The National Committee is composed as follows: President, J. 
McKeen Cattell; Vice-President, James R. Angell; Secretary, Edwin 
G. Boring ; Executive Secretary, Walter S. Hunter; John E. Ander- 
son; Madison Bentley ; Edward A. Bott; Harvey A. Carr; Raymond 
Dodge ; Knight Dunlap ; Samuel W. Fernberger ; Herbert S. Langeld ; 
William McDougall; Walter S. Pillsbury; Carl E. Seashore; Lewis 
M. Terman; Edward L. Thorndike; Howard C. Warren; Margaret 
F, Washburn; Robert S. Woodworth; Robert M. Yerkes. 

The fee for all members of the Congress residing in North Amer- 
ica is $10.00. Members will receive the volume of Proceedings with- 
out charge. Communications should be addressed to Walter S. 
Hunter, Executive Secretary, Clark University, Worcester, Massa- 
chusetts. 
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The American Council of Learned Societies announces that it is 
able to offer, in each of the three years 1929-1931, a limited number 
of small grants to individual scholars to assist them in carrying on 
definite projects of research in the humanistic sciences (philosophy, 
philology and literature, linguistics, art and archsology, and his- 
tory). 

The grants are designed to facilitate and encourage research by 
mature scholars who are engaged in constructive projects of research, 
and who are in actual need of such aid and unable to obtain it from 
other sources. The grants are available for specific purposes, such 
as travel, personal and secretarial assistance, the preparation or pur- 
chase of equipment, material, etc. 

The grants are restricted to scholars who are citizens of the 
United States or who are permanently domiciled or employed therein. 
They will not be awarded for the purpose of aiding in the fulfillment 
of the requirements for any academic degree, and as a rule, prefer- 
ence in their award will be given to scholars who lack access to other 
funds maintained for similar purposes. 

The maximum amount of these grants is $300. Applications for 
grants to be awarded in 1929 must be made not later than January 
31. Information respecting mode of application, ete., will be fur- 
nished upon request to Waldo G. Leland, Permanent Secretary of 
the American Council of Learned Societies, 907 Fifteenth Street, 
Washington, D. C. 





The 1928 meeting of the American Psychological Association 
will be held at Columbia University, Thursday to Saturday, Decem- 
ber 27, 28, and 29. The business meeting will be held Thursday 
evening; the Annual Dinner followed by the Presidential Address 
and smoker, will be held Friday evening at the Pennsylvania Hotel. 
Apparatus will be exhibited in the Physics Building of the Univer- 
sity. The Program Committee will continue the programs for 
graduate students who are not members of the association. Papers 
of general and theoretical interest will, for the most part, be placed 
on the first day of the meetings, and, in general, the third day will 
be devoted to clinical psychology. 








